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What are We After ? 
By B. E. FERNow, CHIEF OF FORESTRY DI- 
VISION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


‘newly settled country has its pioneer- 





ys, when in proportion to the population 
the fertile soil is plentiful, the stores of minerals 
ind of the forest seem inexhaustable, a1 





id _prod- 
igality of Nature invites prodigality ofan. The 
larger and richer the country the longer lasts 
this condition of things. In the United States 
this pioneering stage has lasted now for nearly 
three centuries and in some parts will last much 
‘r; in other parts, however, where popula- 
, the fertile soil all occupied, 


long¢ 
tion is more dense 
the natural resources reduced and wastefully 
squandered, the second stage of civilization is 
ipproaching; the soil must be used with more 
discrimination, and each class and kind assigned 
og nost useful occupation; crops must be 
1aged with more care and resources hus- 


nuded with more circumspection, if we would 





soil, of resourses, of opportunities must supplant 
reckless and wasteful use of these gifts, if a 
growing community desires to develop its future 
to best advantage. 

Has New Jersey re:.ched that stage of develop- 
ment? Is it entering into that phase of civiliza- 
tion, which necessitates rural economy, hus- 
bandry of field and forest? 

This question those more familiar with local 
conditions will be able to answer. Judging 
from casual observation, conversations with the 
best informed, anda study of the changes in 
population and occupancy of the soil, I am in- 


clined to believe that an affirmative answer can 





be substantia 


We know that the forest resources of the 
State, as far as virgin supplies are concerned, 


ire practically exhausted; we know that much 


4h, + -41 . 1 -, e, 
ot le young grow is wortiiless, large areas 








having been deteriorated and turned into use- 


less brushlands by fire, cattle and careless treat- 
ment in general. We know that the northern 
1as become densely 
and the question of equable and 


healthful water supply demands attention for a 


populatec 


conservative treatment of the forest cover. 

In the southern part of the State there are 
large tracts of sandy plains which are not fit for 
agricultural use. While scanty food crops may 
be produced on them with careful management, 
they are really fit only for other much better pay- 


up a progressive civilization; economy of 


ing crops, which grow with much less attention 
and which instead of exhausting the soil im- 
prove it and in addition exert beneficial influ- 
ences on the surroundings, namely, wood crops. 

Although I believe, that if properly begun, 
even now a systematic management of wood 


crops, i. e., planting of valuable timbers would 





eventually be found to be as profitable an enter 





prise as it has proved under similar conditions 
in Southern France. It is not even necessary to 
go so far and expend any capital for a proper 
stocking of a timber crop. Simply letting na- 
ture alone will in many cases suffice, although 
with much longer time, to reproduce the valu- 
able forest growth that once covered these lands. 
uly not be of as good 





The crop will then natur 
quality and quantity of yield, as if man had ap- 
plied superior skill and labor on it, but it will 
have cost nothing but patience and a ‘‘let 





alone’’ poli 
Let alone the fire! It is a dangerous play- 


thing, even for grown boys. Put out the fire! 


cy. 


If some fool or knave hes made poor use of it. I 
may be wrong in my ideas of civilization, but 
when I travel through a country and see acres 
upon acres or even square miles of burnt forest 
r these fires recur, 





and hear that every yea 
mostly unchecked, I set that community down 


the scale of civilization; find- 


one peg lower in 


ing the people unable to take care of their prop- 


erty, perh 
able or unwilling to perform the first duty of or- 
rotect the life 


1 a so-called self- 


s ignorant of its value, nay, incap- 





4 





ganized society, namely: to p 
property of its members. hh 
governed country such a state of affairs appears to 
me rather asad reflection upon the general in 
telligence of its citizens. 

I will admit certain difficulties in coping with 
the fire fiend, especially in the thinly sett] 
portions of the country, 


but an attempt to re- 





eimade at least in every 


duce its ravages shoul 


esto he considered fully 





community that de 
civilized and this can be done if a proper senti 
ment exists in the better element of the com 
munity. 

While a national organization, such as the 
iation, has for its main 





American Forestry Assoc 
object the arousing and propogating of this 


ilizatory spirit in all parts of the country, 





State Associations can bring home the necessity 
of it more closely to asmaller community and 
with reference to the particular conditions and 
problems existing in the State; but as the prob- 
lems and conditions in each locality differ, the 


practical and specific application of the general 


a 
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ideas and principles is best done by local or- 
ganizations with stated objects. 

I hail, therefore, with delight and as a sign 
of the awakening of that healthy sentiment in 
the State of New Jersey the formation of the 
South Jersey Woodmen’s Association, which in 
membership will show the existence and 
strength ofthat proper sentiment in the com- 
munity for which it is established and in its 
publication contribute to an increase of the 
same and the spreading of rational ideas regard- 


ing local forestry problems. 
Nay, it will be able, being confined in terri- 


tory, purposes and problems to give more direct 
practical expression to that sentiment and ifthe 
commonsense views and propositions stated in 
its prospectus are carried into practice, serve as 
a model and nucleus for similar efforts in other 
parts of the State, a newera for New Jersey 
will be at hand. If the Journal is conducted on 
the same commonsense plan, it will be soon ap- 
parent to owners of forest property that senti- 
ment and sentimentality in forestry matters are 
not the same thing and that forestry is nothing 
more nor less than the application of business 
sense and knowledge to the management of 
forest property for the greatest profit directly or 
indirectly. 

When through the organization and efforts of 
the Association the danger of loss by fire has 
been reduced, then it will be time to show how 
by the judicious use of the axe the condition 
and usefulness of the natural woods may be in- 
creased and finally a rational system of forest 
management introduced. For forestry is not 
what its first advocates in this country believed 
it to be, the preventing of the use of the forest 
or the relegation of the same to one use only, 
namely, asa cover to preserve equable water 
conditions. Forestry is exactly the same as ag- 
riculture, it isthe application of superior know]- 
edge and_ skill to produce wood crops, man- 
aging them in such a way that the largest 
amount of the best timber is produeed in the 
shortest time, or in other words, the largest in- 
come from the forest property without leaving 
out of consideration the other benefits accruing 
from a dense forest cover. 

Just as agriculture at first is crude in a new 
country and only gradually becomes systematic 
and more and more rational—(it has in the 
United States in most partshby no means reached 
ahigh state of development)—so forestry in a 
new country at first must consist simply ip a 
crude but commonsense treatment ofthe virgin 
woods and only gradually the finer methods will 





develop. Those that talk about introducing Ger- 
man forestry methods, know but little what 
these are; know not that we are not and cannot 
be ripe for those finer methods for a long time 
tocome. But we are ripe for commonsense 
treatment of our natural woods. First prevent 
unnecessary damage from fire and cattle, then 
use the axe judiciously to cut out the less valu- 
able trees and give better chance to the more 
valuable kinds and by the time that the young 
growth is becoming fit for harvest it will be of 
better composition and better yield than it 
could ever become by itself and will return the 
little care bestowed upon it a hundred fold. 

I hope your Association and your Journal will 
be able to impress your wood-land owners with 
the rationality of such a policy. 

4 > eee — : aid 
A New Industry. 

A new industry is about to begin in Vineland. 
The projectors claim to be able to producea fine 
grade of linoleum from forest leaves, twenty- 
five to thirty per cent cheaper than from cork. 
They are offering $3.50 per ton for the leaves. 
Many men, women and children are busy gath- 
ering leaves. If this is successful it will furnish 
employment to a class that deserves it at a time 
when it is most in need of it. This may become 
another important minor product of the forest. 





In referring to forestry work in New Jersey 
‘Der Egg Harbor Pilot’? says: ‘‘Dies ist ein 
Schritt in der rechten Richtung und wird vor- 
zuglich von dem deutschen Elemente anerkannt 
werden, die den Werth des Schutzes der Forstern 


genau kennen 

We are glad that the New Jersey Game and 
Fish Commission recognises that the quantity 
of game depends mainly upon the amount and 
condition of our forests. We hope for its coop- 
eration in the prevention of fires. For the pro- 
tection of game many beautiful forests have been 
preserved in Europe. 

The New Jersey Patriot in describing asevere 
fire which devastated a large area in Cumberland 
County in April of last year says: ‘‘The aggre- 
gate damaye was many thousands of dollars, 
though it is simply impossible to give an intel- 
ligent estimate of the loss.”’ 


Owing to fire the publication of the first issue 
of the NEW JERSEY FORESTER was unayoid- 
ably delayed. 
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THE PERIODICAL CICADA. 


or 


Seventeen-Year Locust. 


By PROF. JOHN B. SMITH, 


State Entomologist. 


There are some insects that force themselves 
upon the notice of even the most unobservant, 
and of such is the Periodical Cicada, commonly 
termed the ‘‘seventeen-year locust,’”’ and tech- 
nically known to entomologists as Cicada sep- 
tendecim, As its name implies the insect 
appears periodically, at intervals of seventeen 
years, and in most cases in enormous numbers. 
In figure c, we have a better representation of 
the adult insect than can be given by any ver- 
bal description, and if we add that the general 
color is black, the prominent eyes red, while 
the wings are transparent, with orange or yel- 
low veins, we can form a very clear idea of how 
the insect actually looks. 

Of course all unusual occurrences arouse com- 
ment, and intervals of seventeen years are quite 
long enough to bring our Cicada within the 
range of those subjects to which superstitious 
meanings are attacked and from which omens 
are to be derived. Thus, if we examine the 
forewings near the tip, we will notice, if we 
hold the insect rightly, that a very evident w 
is formed by a darkening of two little cross- 
veins; if this darkness is prominent or black it 
indicates war, and the insects are looked upon 
with the unobservant notice 
these their 
enough in all conscience, seems doubtly large 
to them, and we get stories of the invasion of 
of or even the stoppage of trains. The popular 
term ‘‘locust’’ is always associated from the bi- 
blical stories with the idea of a seriously injuri- 
ous pest, and as the insects are large as well as 
abundant, it is assumed that they are capable of 


tven 
and 


dread. 


creatures, numbers, large 


doing enormous mischief. As it is also assumed 
that all creatures wil! do just as much mischief 
as they are capable of, we get any number of news- 
paper stories concerning the fields of grain that 
have been ravaged, the orchards that have been 
destroyed and meadows that have been browned 
and bared. That the stories are stories only, 
without the slightest basis of fact to support 
them does not prevent their being believed by 
perhaps the majority of those that read them. 
It is rare that the appearance of this species 


* does not produce a crop of cases of people—usu- 


ally girls or women—that have been stung and 
seriously injured, if not killed by the ‘‘locusts,”’ 
Sometimes a single ‘‘locust’’ is credited with 
the mischief and sometimes it is a swarm ;—but 
in all cases investigation failed to disclose even 
a vestige of truth in the stories. 

The truth is, that a more harmless creature 
than the adult Cicada does not exist! It can 
only struggle wildly if you capture it and hold 
itin the hand, and can no more sting, than it 
can bite. It cannot bite, simply because it has 
no jaws : it cannot sting because it does not pos- 
sess anything to sting with. It docs pos- 
sess, in the female sex, a borer for egg-laying 
purposes, of which I will speak again further 
on. I have said that the insect has no jaws; it 
does its feeding—not a great deal in any case— 
by means of a slender beak arising, apparently, 
between the 
punctures the tender shoots of trees or vines or 
and sucks up the sap. 


fore-legr. By means of this it 
bushes of any kind, 
Whenever a puncture has been made it leaves a 
little brown spot and if a number are close to- 
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gether the bark may become hard and discolor- 
ed. So little feeding is done, however, that it 
is only after close search that the minute punc- 
tures are found in any number. It is physically 
an impossibility for the Cicada to bite off even 
a single leaflet, or to swallow even the smallest 
fragment of solid food. One of the features of 
a “locust’’ invasion is the deafening noise they 
make all day long and well into the evening. 
It is a peculiar song, compared to a long drawn- 
out ‘‘ph-a-a-a-rao,’’ the sound dropping on the 
last syllable and most intense on the a-a-a. If 
we investigate the living specimens to find how 
the sound is produced, we note at once that not 
all the specimens are musical, and soon we find 
that only the males are noisy; that the female 
could not if it would, utter a single note, how- 
ever harsh and discordant. We find, in the 
males, if we hold up the wings and stretch the 
connection between the thorax and body a lit- 
tle, aconvex, ridged membrane on each side. 
If we kill the specimen and separate the body 
entirely, we will find two sets of tightly stretch- 
ed membranes, regulated by heavy bands of 
muscles. 

The abdomen is almost entirely empty and acts 
like the barrel of adrum as well as to supply 
air pressure. A large opening from the respira- 
tory system of the insect opens on each side, 
almost against the convex ridged drums already 
spoken of, and through these openings, or spir- 
acles as they are called, a current of air sets up 
a vibration, intensified by the membranes and 
the hollow body. Inthe female no trace of this 
structure is visible ; but we find instead a stout, 
stiff, boring apparatus lying in a groove which 
extends from the middle to the tip of the under- 
side of the abdomen. ‘This borer or ovipositor 
is about the diameter of an every day pin and 
this 
with 


enlarges into a lance-like knob at the tip; 
enlargement being ridged 
If we examine further, we find 


dilation or 
oblique grooves 
that this borer or ovipositor is made up of four 
distinct pieces sliding one upon the other, by a 
‘*T-rail’’ 
of motion to 
structure into the soft wood of young shoots of 
and then 


rhis gives a sufficient range 
the insect to force the 


device 
enable 

a great variéty of trees, first one side 
the other being moved deeper into the 
As the ridges at the 
backward, they pull out little slivers of wood 
withdrawn, and this gives 


wood 


tip of the ovipositor face 


every time they are 
the Cicada. egg-puncture its peculiarly ragged 
appearance. The egssare laid in rows in the cav- 
ities made in the twigs, and there they remain 
for some time. probably about two weeks, be- 


isin this process of laying 
only injury of 
Asarule the 


fore hatching. It 


eggs that the Cicada does the 
which it can be justly accused. 
punctures are so deep that the twig or branch 


not occur, the 
Ordinarily this 


wilts and dies or, if that does 
first heavy wind breaks it off. 

means a tolerably severe pruning on old trees; 
but two young stock or nursery trees it is more 
serious and sometimes means a spoilt tree or 
one that is put back a year or two. No other 
or different injury is or can be done by the 
Cicada. The adults appear during the last 
days of May and remain with us until near 
The young hatch sometimes in July and 


June. 
under ground where 


at once make their way 

they at once disappear and 
of for seventeen long years. The 
at ¢, and the general appearance of the larva 
at a. The food of the larva is found on 
the roots of a great variety of trees which are 
So slowly do 
the insects little do 
they eat that their presence is not noticed, even 
They dig down for 


ire not again heard 
» eggs are shown 


punctured to reach the sap 
grow, however, and so 
if they are very numerous. 
quite along distance,—how far we do not cer- 
tainly know; but far below frost at any rate, 
and they do not again approach the surface un- 
til they are full grown. They then change to 
pupz in the Fall preceding the year of their 
emergence, and in March are turned up by the 
plow in infested districts. 

When they are ready for the final change to 
the adult form they craw] out of the ground late 
climb up the 

and shortly 
splits and the 
white at 


in the afternoon or early evening, 
nearest tree, shrub, fence or stone, 
after dark the skin of the pu] 
perfect winged insect emerg 

first, but soon darkening to its natural colors. 
Asarule the pupz emerge from the ground at 
the surface through perfectly round holes about 
half an inch in diameter ; but occasionally they 
ibove ground to 


Snow 


build extensions of their burrov 
a height of from one to four inches 


or ‘‘tents,”’ 


These are 
called ‘‘chimneys”’ or ‘‘houses and 
their use is still problematical 
ities in New Jersey these chimneys occurred in 
great numbers during the spring of 1894 and 
attracted a great deal of attention 

It is not uncommon to hear the 
Seventeen-year 


In several local- 


assertion that 


there is no such thing as 
locust’’ and that the species appears at irregular 
intervals and almost every year in some part of 
the country. The observations are correct, in 
most instances, but the conclusions are wrong. 
As a matter of fact we have in the United States 


no less tnan than twenty-tw ods of this in- 
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sect, each brood appearing at regular and in- 
variable periods; but two or even more broods 
may occur in only one locality, while in 
a State even as small as New Jersey, four broods 
are recorded. Brood No. XII is the one that 
appeared in New Jersey in 1894, and it covered 
the entire State, in patches from Cape May to 
Sussex County. This brood occured last in 
1877, and we need have no doubt ofits re-ap- 
pearance in 1911. The other large brood known 
in our state is XXII, which appeared last in 
1885, is due 1902. 

It only remains to note that in the Southern 
States the popular ‘‘seventeen-year locust’’ be- 
comes a misnomer, because there the transfor- 
mations are shortenad so as to occupy thirteen 
years only. This difference in time is probably 
due to the much longer warm season in the 
southern portion of our Country. 

P< > 


Evil Effects of Drifting Sands Along the 
Jersey Coast. 
BY CHARLES S. DOLLEY, M. D. 

Few examples of the beneficial results of in- 
telligent tree culture are more striking than 
those presented in the Danish Island of Seeland 
and of the districts of South-western France 
along the Biscayan Shores. 

At the founding of Copenhagen on Seeland 
in the eleventh century, the island was clothed 
with extensive forests, while a rich alluvial soil 
afforded fine opportunity for the growth of a 
large and prosperous community. For some 
three hundred years these conditions remained 
unchanged and undoubtably contributed largely 
to the growth of one of the finest capital cities 
of Europe; but gradually, the natural forest 
lands passed from government control into the 
hands of private owners and, as is the universal 
rule in such cases, quickly disappeared before 
the Asa result the drifting 
sands of the North Shore, previously restrained 
by the forest belt, began an unhindered en- 
croachment on the cultivated lands, moving in 
the course of two centuries several miles inland, 


woodman’s axe. 


burying in their progress whole villages and 
threatening the speedy overwhelming of the 
entire island. The inhabitants of Seeland 
found staring them in the face a catastrophy 
more sure and extensive than that which after- 
wards visited Copenhagen under the bombard- 
ment of Lord Cathcart. 

The emergency was, however, not without its 


value, resulting as it did in one of the most in- 
structive object lessons ever presented in re- 


forestation. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century, 
the tree-planting was begun on these drifting 
sands and at the present time they are held in 
bondage by extensive forests of oak and beech. 

A like lesson is to be derived from the history 
of the maritime departments of Gironde and 
Landes in Southwestern France, a district 
which for centuries was well wooded and fertile, 
supporting a large and thrifty people of Iberian 
and Spanish blood. 

In the disastrous results of wastefulness in 
the use of timber, history here repeats itself in- 
so-much that many thousand acres of this once 
fertile region became in the course of two or 
three centuries a sandy plain, covered with 
thorny shrubs among which the shepherds 
could only pass comfortably on stilts as they 

yatched their little flocks of sheep cropping 
the meagre herbage. Here again, within the 
last half century intelligent forest culture has 
restored the land to its primitive state, with 
splendid pine and oak forest and grain bearing 
fields. 

It would scarcely seem possible that in our 
own country, so recently a land of virgin forest, 
the history of Seeland and the ‘‘landes’’ of 
France could be duplicated; and yet, such is 
the case in several most interesting localities 
along the sandy shores of the Atlantic. 

Jarcow, in his recent work on ‘‘Forest Plant- 
ing,’’ points out an example of the evil effects 
of felling the protecting belt of timber along 
the shore, as follows: —‘‘At the South side of 
Long Island there were, some thirty years ago, 
pine forests behind the dunes which with the 
improvements on Coney Island, 
Rockaway Beech, etc., have been felled. Since 
that time, the wind commenced to carry the 
sea sand into the interior of the Island, and 
now farmers living four miles distant from the 
coast complain that the sand borne inland by 
the wind increases from year to year upon their 
fields, and threatens to bury entire farms in the 


increasing 


” 


course of time. 

At Avalon, Cape May County, New Jersey, 
perhaps as well as anywhere in this country, 
may be seen the effects of drifting sands. There, 
great dunes, rising in picturesque billows to the 
height of thirty and forty feet above high water 
mark, extend for miles along the coast, and the 
process of encroachment, and the retarding 
effect of forest, may be watched in all its 


phases. The visitor, walking along the crest 
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of one of these sand waves, any breezy summer 
day ; with the myriads of scurrying grains sift- 
ing into his shoes and pockets, and at times 
almost blinding him as they whirl into his face 
and eyes, is filled with a feeling of wonderment. 
He sees, about him all the appearances of drift- 
ing snow, but with the sense that no springtime 
sun will ever bring back to life and foliage the 
thousands of trees about him raising their bare 
and gnarled trunks and branches from the flin- 
ty waves which have engulfed them. To the 
west, he looks out over the tops of a luxuriant 
forest, the nearest trees stunted and compact in 
growth, their flattened tops trimmed by the 
sand-blast as close as if shorn by the shears of 
some garderner. The bank of 
sand stops abruptly, and he may slide knee 
deep down its landward side, and step out into 
an almost tropical growth of vegetation. Pro- 
tected by the great dune, he finds about him an 
abundant and varied flora, producing color ef- 
fects which make the place the delight of artists. 
Here are the rich red berries and glistening 
leavesof the holly, the deep, dark green of the red 
cedar, and the sassafrass, the magnolia, the wild 
cherry, the tupelo or black gum and the oak, 
all festooned with a growth of gray lichen, and 
giving support to a luxurant growth of wild 
grape green brier, woodbine and the 
trumpet creeper. In the midst of all this pro- 
fusion of vegetal life, he looks up and beholds 
impending desolation, the half buried trees 
fling out their scrawny arms from the dune 
above him, and the wind moans a dirge as it 
drives the hurrying sand and pours it in mini- 
ature casades down the encroaching embank- 
ment. On this Island of Avalon, as full of 
wonders to him who has eyes to see, as ever 
was that enchanted Avalon of Ogier the Dane 
and Morgan de Fay, was once a flourishing set- 
tlement—of which still remain the great old 
farm house, with its outlyng smoke-house, bake- 
connected by walks 
Here 


conventional 


vines, 


ovens, barns and sheds, 
made of the hatches of stranded vessels. 
was dispensed, aforetime, a bountiful hospitali- 
ty asis evidenced by the great metal platter 
and covers and odd pieces of mahogany furn- 
iture still to be seen in the old house; but the 
adjoining mowing and corn-fields have become 
miniature ‘‘Landes,’’ producing course and 
thorny pasturage sufficient for but a few head 
of cattle, in place of the numbers which tradi- 
tion tells, were at one time bountifully fed, and 
whose descendants were to be found runping 
wild on the island not more than twenty years ago 


Passing southward along the Atlantic coast 


the same picture is frequently repeated, strik- 
ingly so on the islands lying off the Eastern 
Shores of Wicomico and Worchester counties 
in Maryland and Accomack and Northampton 
Counties in Virginia. 

On Hog Island, now owned by the celebrated 
‘‘Broadwater Club’’ and disignated by the more 
euphonious name of ‘‘Broadwater’’ Island are 
to be found abundant evidences of past fertility 
and the former existence of heavy forests. 
Numerous heaps of bricks, half buried in the 
drifting sands, indicate where once stood the 
the wide chimneys and broad fireplace, of a 
wasteful and improvident people. From the 
throats of these chimneys ascended the smoke of 
the protecting forests which so long held back 
the sands and made the island a place of de- 
lightful peace and plenty,—a condition which, 
under the wise management of the present 
owners is inafair way to be restored in the 


very near future, 

Is it necessary that we should learn forest 
management and economy only by the repeti- 
tion of the costly lessons we have here present- 
ed, or are we prepared to accept what has been 
so well demonstrated? Thei people of South 
Jersey have much to learn in the matter of re- 


claiming drifting sands and sand waste, but the 
sowing of coarse seeds and grasses, such as the 
sea sand-reed andrye grass, (Calamagvostis 
arenaria, Arundo arenaria, Elymus arenaria, 
elc., etc.) is one of the first steps. Later on 
a growth of myrtle bushes, pines, cedars, juni- 
pers, and poplars may be readily started, Right 
here, bearing in mind the mildness of the clim- 
ate of South Jersey I wish to call attention to 
the possibility of planting successfully the vari- 

Tamarax Gallica, 
beautiful feathery 
flourish in salt air, 


ous species of tamarisk, 
T. articulata.) ‘These are 
shrubs or trees, which 
even attaining vigorous growth when so near 
the surf as to be frequently drenched with the 
flying spray. 
—<+—— yyyr- - 1 — 
The Colony of Russian Refugees at Wood- 
bine, N. J. 
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BY H. L. SABSOVICH 


When called by wire from Fort Collins, Col- 
orado, where I was employed as Second Chem- 
ist at the State Experiment Station, to manage 
the Agricultural Schemes of the Trustees of the 
Baron De Hirsh Fund, little did I expect 
to spend my energy the 


upon improving 
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so-called pine-barren and scrub-oak lands 
of Jersey. After three years of hard pioneer 
work I have discovered that only a small quan- 
tity of the land in South Jersey is unfit for cul- 
tivation. Every inch is available either for 
general farming purposes or the growing of 
special crops, such as the cranberry, sweet po- 
tato and willow, and for the production of for- 
ests which will yield not only fuel and lumber 
but valuable minor products. 

The soil on which our colony is located con- 
Out of 


5,300 acres the soil of 1,800 acres is a clayey 


sists of a mixture of sand and clay. 
loam. The sub-soil isa clay loam mixed with 
gravel, which is porous enough to absorb the 
surface water but dense enough to hold fertiliz- 
ersand manures. 

The tillable layer of our soil being two-thirds 
a sandy loam does not require great expense on 
tools and horse power. All work can be done 
with one horse after the surface is cleared of 
blind stumps and rubbish. 

The reckless management of our forests in 
respect to fires has impoverished the soil by 
burning the vegetable mulch on the surface. It 
will require years of careful cropping to reestab- 
lish this wealth of organic matter. We shall 
appreciate this loss only when we are forced to 
farm these oak and pine lands. 

Our shores are fringed with resorts and Phila- 
delphia and New York are near, being greedy 
markets for truck and fruit. Though yeta 
young citizen I have studied enough the agri- 
cultural resourses of South Jersey to predict for 
it a great future in the way of truck and fruit 
growing. 

Our soi! is ight and warm. Our Spring opens 
two weeks earlier than in New York. Being 
located between two large sheets of water, the 
Ocean and Bay and if by the efforts of the State 
officials and the Woodmen’s Association a cer- 
tain percentage of this part of our State can be 
kept in healthy forest, we cannot suffer from ex- 
treme drought or cold. 

Such is the value of the place which was chos- 
en by the Directors of the Baron De Hirsh Fund 
for the location of a trial colony of Russian refu- 
gees after investigating several hundred thous- 
and acresof land in Connecticut, Long Island 
and in different parts of Jersey. They were 
sorely oppressed by the Russian Government 
and have come to enjoy the liberties of Ameri- 
ca and to become Americanized as rapidly as 
The people selected to till the soil of 
Russia 


possible, 
Woodbine farmed to a certain extent in 


having been tenants on large estates or inhabi- 
tants of villages. 

The Jew in Russia, like during the Middle 
Ages in all Western Europe, is denied the priv- 
ilege of the birthright of man to own or even to 
rent land or even to live among the toilers of 
the soil—the Russian peasants. Nevertheless 
there are spots in the South and the Southwest 
of the Russian Empire, where by the caprices 
of the autocratic Nicolas the First, some one 
hundred colonies of Jews were founded. Be- 
sides this the Polish Magnates, owners of hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of land and whole 
villages, have permitted the Jews to live on 
in their towns and to rent 


their estates and 


small areas of land. Under the May laws of 1882 
all agreements with the Magnates were declared 
void by Imperial Decree and thousands, yes, 
hundreds of thousands were! expelled from vil- 
lages and estates and have scattered over the 


face of the earth. A large part of the inhabi- 
tants of Woodbine were these villagers. 

Although unaccustomed to farming among 
stumps and unacquainted with fruit culture, ex- 
cept grape growing, the farmers of Woodbine 
with zeal and patience under the guidance of 
our neighbors are now just beginning to realize 
the fruits of their labors and thanks to that great 
financier and philanthopist have bread and 
happy homes with no fear of despotic ruie. Our 
neighbors met us with distrust as foreign inva- 
ders but the cash freely distributed to those 
who worked for us during the months cf 
August, September and October of 1891 inspired 
confidence so that they have willingly help- 
ed us to clear about six hundred acres of land 
in town and on fifty farms. 

In the middle of the tract eight hundred acres 
were set aside for a townsite; the balance, 4,500 

acre squares, two 
The streets of the 


acres are divided into fifteen 
of which form farm. 

town are wide, with room for lawns and ample 
sidewalks along which several varieties of trees 


one 


have been planted. 

The farm-houses are of simple architecture 
but comfortable costing from $450, to $550. 

The houses in the town are of more elaborate 
construction costing from $800 to $1,200. There 
are at present thirty-three dwelling houses in 
the town, a hotel and two factories. On the 
farm there are sixty-six houses each with about 
two and a half acres of fruit trees and berries. 

The first agricultural year 1892-93 was devot- 
ed to clearing the land and planting fruit trees 
and small fruits. During the season of 1893-94 
our soil yielded from 50 to 75 and even 125 bush- 
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els of potatoes to the acre, and during the pres- 
ent season in spite of the drought has produced 
fair crops. Even tobacco has grown virgorous- 
ly planted on the sod of crimson clover, the 
clover yielding two tons to the acre. We hope 
next season to be able to raise two hundred 
acres of tomatoes and one hundred of sweet corn 
for the canning factory which is to be erected 
during the Winter. We have raised onion sets 
for one of the largest seed houses in America— 
one hundred and twenty to one hundred and 
fifty bushels to the acre. 

If we cannot yet compare our farms with 
those of our neighbors we can boast of our roads 
and schools. We hope, however, by judicial 
mechanical work and by the application of ar- 
tificial fertilizers and green manuring to accom- 
plish this shortly. 

We have akintergarden for children from four 
to six years of age anda school for children 
from seven to fourteen. A building for the pur- 
pose with plenty of light, airand warmth has 
just been completed. To the usual course of the 
Public School sewing, wood working, free-hand 
drawing, water color painting and clay-model- 
ling have been added. For children over four- 
teen industrial and agricultural opportunities 
are offered. To meet this demand a farm of 
thirty acres has been prepared where during 
the last Summer from twenty to twenty-five 
boys between fourteen and eighteen years of 
age have been working. An Agricultural build- 
ing with lecture room, shop, tool-room, forcing 
house, green-house and the like, was erected 
for the purpose. Their education has been 
mainly practical with little theory because of 
difficulty with the English language. Most of 
our boys are now able to understand a popular 
scientific lecture. Although our Agricultural 
School has only been in operation one year two 
of oar brightest boys wer2 admitted to the Agri- 
cultural College at New Brunswick. These two 
pioneers of Jewish Agriculture will be of great 
help to us in the future. 

‘arming, including forestry, has become an 
art founded on scientific principles. It is no 
longer a fool's business and for that reason 
ought to become a part of our public instruction, 
in rural districts at least. 

Besides the six hundred acres for farming 
purposes there are four hundred acres cleared for 
lots, streets and roads. 

The number of residents varies here, as in 
There were times when 
Our population 


every new settlement. 
we numbered seven hundred. 


for 1894 was about five hundred souls. 

We have no manufacturing industries of very 
great size but small ones which we hope to soon 
enlarge and improve. I allude to the basket 
factory and machine shop. We have tried to 
grow the Osier or basket willow with considera- 
ble success and intend to plant five acres more 
next Spring. It will grow on land otherwise 
useless although it costs from one hundred to 
one hundred and twenty dollars an acre to clear 
it, but the first few crops will repay the outlay. 

The machine shop although begun on a moder- 
ate basis is our hope of preparing a class of skill- 
ed labor for our settlement which is necessary 
for the wellfare of every place. ‘The shop con- 
tains machines and tools worth $1,500. The 
steam heating apparatus in the Public School 
Building and the Agricultural Building was con- 
structed by the boys in the mechanical shop. 
They also built several of our houses. 

The religious and social as well as the physi- 
cal needs of our people are not neglected. There 
is a congregation and several societies. 

The religious services are now held in a room 
in one of the school houses but the people have 
decided to build a Chapel as soon as possible. A 
public bath of brick and iron was erected last 


Summer by the Woodbine Brotherhood at a 


cost of $2,300 or $2,400. It is a Russian and 
Turkish bath fit not only for every day use but 
for medical treatment as well. 

The factories, hotel, office and some streets 
are lighed by electricity. 

About twenty acres of nice young timber have 
been reserved fora park. It is called Lincoln 
Park and many of our street are named for great 
American Statesmen. Three groves have been 
cleared of dead limbs and otherwise carefully 
cared for and five breaks have been cut around 
the town and farms. 

I have yet to mention the generous man who 
contributed the money for the establishment of 
Woodbine. He is known to all as Baron Mau- 
rice De Hirsh. He has proven by his great 
sacrifices that he is a great philanthropist as well 
asa great financier. There have been great 
men among the Jews but at present none excel 
De Hirsh in benevolence. In the eyes of the 
Rusaian Jew he isa modern Moses, who has 
freed them a New Pharaoh—the Russian Czar. 

The contribution of DeHirsh for the establish- 
ment of colonies in Argentina and the United 
States amount to millions of dollars. The dis- 
tribution of this fund in this contry is in the 
hands of prominent American Hebrews. 
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Causes and Effects of Forest Fires in the 
Southern Interior of New Jersey. 


The question of fires in South Jersey demands 
immediate attention. It is the main cause of 
forest deterioration and its conquences and the 
impoverished condition of a large part of the 
Sonthern Interior of New Jersey. There are 
very few stretches of woodland in,this region 
which have not been thus effected. 

The causes of forest fires may be classified as 
follows :—1. Incendiaries; 2. Careless individ- 
uals; 3. Locomotives; 4. Lightning. 

The most serious fires are usually those which 
are purposely set because set at the proper time 
in the proper place. An incendiary bent upon 
mischief waits until the wood is dry and the 
wind in the desired direction. There are usual- 
ly two motives back of incendiarism—first, in- 
dividual gain at the expense of another—second, 
revenge. A few years ago it was not uncom- 
mon for colliers to fire a wood in order to buy 
it cheaply. The charred wood is then 
only fit for charcoal. Owing to the decline of 
the charcoal industry and the abundance of 
charred wood in the forest this is not practical 
at present. Fires were set in meadowy regions 
to improve the grass for cattle. Savanna lands 
are still burnt for that purpose in regions where 
cattle are turned into the woods. Berry pickers 
set fire to.huckleberry bushes to improve the ber- 
ry crop. Ina couple of years the young growth 
which follows bears larger and_ finer berries. 
Wood thieves, it is said, set fire to the brush and 
stumps to hide their tracks. There are many 
people living in the woods of the Southern In- 
terior who own no woodland but who gain a 
livlihood in a variety of ways out of woods 
which belong to other people. They are most- 
ly berry pickers, hunters and wood-choppers. 

Fires are set out of spite. If a backwoods- 
man thinks himself wronged by a woodland 
owner he ‘‘gets even’? by touching a match 
to his woods. Itis certain that for several 
purposes forest fires are set. Such fires do 
much damage and such people are difficult to 
convict. 

Woodland owners during forest fire season 
feel insecure expecting a‘fire at any moment. 
The incendiary may set a fire to injure an ene- 
my, the wind may suddenly change and many 
others may suffer in consequence. Several fires 
in Atlantic County were set last season in the 
same region several nights in succession. 

Second in importance are fires caused by care- 


less individuals. In cleriang land fires escape 
from burning brush. A large foreign element 
has come to South Jersey to clear farms. This 
increases the danger from fires while the land is 
being cleared. ‘Tramps, hunters and boys with 
camp fires, lighted cigars and cigarettess cause 
many fires. 

Loconiotives are alsooften blamed. It is cer- 
tain that many fires have been set by sparks 
from the stack and hot coals from the grate. 
The majority of the roads are using some care. 
On some roads engineers are cautioned, safety 


strips are cleared and in one instance furrows 


have been ploughed along the road and _ section 
tne usually endeavor to put out the fires which 
are thus caused. If engineers are careful, ifthe 
spark arrester is not withdrawn or poked with 
holes, if couis ate dumped in places prepared for 
that purpose and if safety strips are cleared and 
furrows ploughed along the road and section 
men are watchfnl and willing there is little dan- 
ger from that source. It is certain that some 
railroads are using more precautions at present 
than woodland owncrs themselves. 


Although not common, fires have been set by 
lightning. Certain species and solitary trees 
are more apt to get struck than others, There 
are several indications that a disastrous fire was 
set last Summer in South Jersey by lightning 
which struck a solitary tree in a field of dry 
grass. 

The effects of fire may be classified as follows: 

1. Destruction of timber and other property; 
2. Extinction of valuable species; 3. Impover- 
ishment of soil; 4. Destruction of seeds and 
game; 5. Consequential damage by effecting 
industries dependent upon the woods, and by 
changing moisture soil and climatic conditions 
which are morc or less dependent upon a _ forest 
cover. 

The amount of damage depends of course up 
on the severity of the fire which in turn de- 
pends upon the dryness of the wood, the force 
of the wind and the nature of the trees ‘and un- 
derbrush. Often everything above ground is 
killed. The charred boles of hundreds of ‘trees 
fall and rot in the woods. 
a fire fresh green underbrush 
High land recovers slowly often remaining bare 
There is danger from fires 
They are very 


In low ground after 
soon appears. 
for many years. 
about six months of 
destructive during the high winds in the Spring 
when there is little sap 11 the wood. Dry leaves 
cover the ground and many cling to the low 


the year. 
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recuperates and seeds are again desseminated 
Seeds on the surface are destroyed by fire. Some 


seeds are seriously effected by slight changes of 


temperature. 

Many animals are also destroyed. In the 
Spring of the year the young are burnt in the 
nest, It is not uncommon to see many of the 
smaller animals chased before a fire. By pre- 
serving the forest, the animals dependent upon 
its fruits are preserved 

According to the statements of several sea- 
men the smoke, and fog which it produces, was 
i serious impediment to navigation along our 
coast last Summer 

The total area burned over in South Jersey 
during the past season amounts to not less than 
one hundred and ninety-seven thousand acres. 
No improvement in the forest conditions of a 
country is possible as long as fires are allowed 
to burn without any systematic preventive meas- 
ures With no assurances whatever against 
incendiaries and individuals guilty of malicious 

arelessness the owners of woodland are at the 
mercy of chance. Woed is usually cut in conse- 
quence just as soon as there is a market of any 
kind. Property in‘some towns in South Jersey 





is often erdangered. Capitalists hesitate to 
invest in woodland utider such conditions. 

Ifa fire breaks out it is seldom noticed until 
sf considerable size. The owner of the land 
coexes and lures a,féw men to help him fight it. 
A fire often butns fof sometime owing to the 
fact that competent men cannot be found. 
Many refuse'to ‘fight in the day-time. They 
Many: fighters do more harm than good: These 
men are generally not paid.” Often they are al- 
lowed to cut the dead wood, When this is re- 


fused-the ‘land owner is considered. mean and 








often has difficulty afterward in finding fight 
ers... When allowed to cut dead wood the privi- 
ege is usualiy abused. When a fire once gains 

adway in a dry, woods, propelled by a strong 
wind, itis difficult if not impossible to check 
Such work requires brave skillful men familiar 
with the region and not chance men picked up 
here and there. The rapidity of the fire de- 


‘nds of course upon the condition of the 


woods and the strength of the wind. Although 





ihese fires are rapid and although the sparks 
inay fly long distances a stream, spur of swamp, 
or even a road,are often sufficient to check thei 
headway. Many fires which are very destruc- 
tive burn without being neticed for sometime 
The method of fighting is by back-firing. After 
1 


the wind and other conditions have 





a party goes ahead usually to a road which is 
always an excellent point of vantage and burns 
back toward the fire. If possible, furrows are 
ploughed. The fires mect and the force of the 
main body of fire is checked or diverted. Back 
firing on another man’s property to save your 
own often causes trouble. 

This much is certain about fires in South Jer- 
sey that back-firing in the proper way is the 
most’ practical method of checking a fire and 
that roads afé excellent points of vantage. The 
clearing of roads for some distance on each side 
and the burning of safety strips at the proper 
season are important steps toward the preven- 
tion of fires. Were large tracts of woodland 
divided into compartments, each compartment 
surrounded by fire-lines there would be less 
danger. South Jersey issuch a massof woods 
that when fire once gains headway it travels for 
miles without meeting with opposition. Fires 
can be much more easily controlled in South 
Jersey than in a mountainous region. Sand 
which is excellent material to fight with. is, for- 
tunately, plentiful. 

Proper policing by a mounted, organized 
well-directed force of wardens is necessary. The 


territory must be divided into parts of a certain 


Sh 





size irrespective of political divisions, a warden 
toadistrict, with the woods, roads and clearings 
of which he must become perfectly familiar. He 
is in fact responsible for that district. Located on 
a prominence with field glasses one man can 
coutrol a large areain South Jersey. It must be 
his duty to enforce regulations and to apprc- 
hend and bring to court all offenders. It must 
be his duty to keep a strict record of fires and 
other facts concerning the forests of his district 

With a corps of twenty-five brave skillful men 
organized and under one head fires can be re 

duced to a minimum, if not stopped, in’ th 
Southern Interior of New Jersey. These wat 

dens must have the power to call on men to 


help them when necessary. These men must 
] ; 


be under his control an be paid fair waves fo 





their work. Fighting fire is such a disagreeable 
and laborious job that there is little wonder com 
petent menare difficult to find who will work 
for nothing. Experietice in other countrie: 
shows that the presence of wardens has a 
strong educational influence. Twenty-five good 
men for six months of the year could be pro 
cured for five hundred dollars each, allowing a 
much again for other expen: twenty-five 
thousand dollars would -eover the cost of st 


aforee. Considering the demage during thic 


past season there 1s economy in such a measui 














IN THE PINES IN WINTER. 
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